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TO THE . 


SOLICITOR-GENERAL, 


Jn Answer to his Speech against 
the Queen. 


London, 12th Sept. 1820. 
SIR, 


Jam not one of those, who 
think that much danger to her 
Majesty’s cause is likely to arise 


from Mr. Brougham not having | 


been permitted to open his case; 
because I am convinced, that if 
the matter were now closed ; 
if not another word were to’ be 
heard on thesubject, in the House 
of Lords, the public, this whole 
nation, the whole world, would 
pronounce her Majesty innocent 
of the charges preferred against 
her, and would also pronounce 
those charges to have originated 
in a long-premeditated > and 
slowly-matured conspiracy. But 
the. press. has its rights, and 
amongst these is the right. of 
exptessing what men think on 
subjects connected with the na- 


tional welfare, whether such ex~’ 


Pression be necessary, or not, to 


ann 


the safety of individuals. I'am 
of opinion that your summing 
up was sophistical, and was in- 
tended to assist in accomplish- 
ing an unjust end, by giving 
countenance to that contem- 
plated and expected end. I, 
therefore, submit to the public 
my answer to that summing 
up. 

In doing this, I shall in some 
degree invert the order which 


that isto say, I shall, begin 
where you left.off, You, after 
all your efforts to produce a be- 
lief in the soundness of your 
case itself, think proper to con- 
clude with professions as: to 
motives and wishes. ' Volunta- 
ry professions and asseverar 
tions always excite suspicion as 
to the sincerity of thosé who 
make them; but I recollect, no 
instance, in which offerings of 
this kind have been made with 
a worse grace then those made 
by you. In this case you not 
only profess for yourself, but 
for all those concerned in the 
)prosecution ; Attorney-General, 
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sion; you are Professor-Gene- 
ral; and, as you thought it ne- 
cessary to make the professions, 
it will, I trust, be deemed not 
improper that 1 inquire into 
their sincerity. 


~ You conclude in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘ He begged now 
“to be allowed. to revert to 
“‘ what had been said yesterday, 
‘“‘ that the case had fallen infi- 
“ nitely short of the opening of 
‘‘ his hon. and tearned friend, 
“the Attorney-General. He 
“ asked if the case now in evi- 
“dence was not as strong in 
“ the facte and the details as 
‘‘ the opening had been, and i 
“at did not gustify all which 
“ his hon. and ‘learned fricnd 
‘had stated in the discharge 
‘ of the duty which their lord- 
“‘ ships had imposed on him ? It 
‘‘ was impossible for him to sit 
“down without alluding to 
‘‘ what had been dragged into 
‘“‘ every: cross-examination, and 
“had been rung iu their ears, 
“not only from the beginning 
“to the end of this case, but 
“from the first moment an 
‘“* mention was made of the sub- 
*“ ject, and for the purpose of 
“imvolving in reproach every 
‘« individual who took any part 
“in the proceedings. It was 
** quite tmpoxsible for the per- 
“sons at the head of his Ma- 
“ jesty’s government not to have 
- aersrehed some mode of in- 
“quiry; it was quite impos- 
‘gible that they should ‘net 
“have inquired into reports 
“in the oo degree deroga- 
tory to her Royal Highness, 


“ and'im- general circulation in 
“most putts of Europe: He 
© asked thém whether it was 
‘not their duty to inquire if 
‘ those reports were or were not 
“true? ‘There was only one 
‘“ mode of doing this: that mode 
‘“« was, to select persons eminent 
“ in point of character, of great 
‘“‘ character for integrity and 
“ knowledge, to make that in- 
“ quiry. Accordingly, as ju- 
“ dictous, as proper a selection 
“as could be made, had been 
“ adopted. At the head was 
‘“‘ one known to be a man of the 
“ highest reapectability--known 
“ to possess unimpeachable m- 
“tegrity, and of great shill 
“and knowledge in the laws 


if\*< of his country. He had been 


“at the head of the commis- 
“ sion—if commission it was to 
“ be called—for the purpose of 
“ obtaining, not idle ramour, 
“ but evidence of facts, such as 
“could alone be admitted in 
“every court in this country. 
“ He asked if any fatrer selec- 
“ tion could have been made than 
“another gentleman, of whom 
‘mention had been made 1 
“ the course of the proceedings, 


Y |‘ who possessed great practice 


“on the law. A third gentle- 
“man, Colonel Brown, he was 
“ not acquainted with ; but he 
“was told that his character 
‘< stood as high as that of any 
“of those who had dared 10 
‘« traduce him. Was he justi- 
“ fied, then, in saying that it was 
“a duty upon ministers to have 
“instituted an inquiry into the 


“ reports circulated ? And was 
“he justified in saying that m- 





“ nisters had exercised a sound 
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« discretion, liable to ne impu-; her Majesty should be fully and 


“ tation whatever, in selecting 
“ persons to.conduct the neces- 
“sary inquiry. He begged 


Clearly acquitted. ‘This is a mat- 
ter which, taker in connection 


“ pardon’ if he- had oceupied| with the rest of your speech, 


their lordghips’ time toe long. 
‘Ae hoped he had fairly stated 
“ tlie evidence in the case. He 
“ had been anxtous not to-have 
“tortured or discoleured’ any 
“ fact or cercumstance.. Vf he 
“had tortured or discoloured in 
“any degree; tie regretted tf ; 
“ for he had-been.destrous only 
“ to do his duty, and not to mta- 
“ represent ; and he hoped he 
“might be allowed in conclu- 
‘sion to say, and he said it 
“ from the bottom of his heart, 
‘and in the utmost sincerity ; 
“the sincerely and’ devoutly 
“ wished; not that the evidence 
* should be confounded and per- 
‘‘ plexed, but his wish was, that 
“itshould be the result of this 
‘* proceeding; that her Royal 
‘« Highness should establish, to 
“ the satisfaction of.their Lord- 
“ ships, and every individual 
“an the country, full and 
“unsullied innocence: Whe- 
“ther this. was likely: or not, 
‘It would be unbecoming in 
“him to offer any opinion. He 
“had only to say, that the 
“preamble of the bill, was 
“ proved, unless the proo 
“ should’ be impeached’ by evi- 
“dence, clear, distinct, and 
" satisfactory, on the part of 
“ her Majesty’’ (Hear, hear! 
Order, order ! ) 


Thus, then, we have. from 
you the profession of a sincere 
and devout wish, coming from 


amounts to a great deal: It is 
the test of your sincerity and 
your character. If her Majesty 
be -clearly acquitted, what’ fol- 
lows? Why; amongst other 
things;. the everlasting shame 
‘and ignominy’ of‘ the--inventors 
of the Mian Commission ;° of 
the parties belonging to that 
Commission ; and of all those 
who have taken ‘part :in the in- 
‘stigating, and in the carrying 
on of this prosecution. To sup- 
pose that the present ministry 
eould remain in power after 
such-an acquittal; is impossible ; 
and, therefore, to believe you 
sincere in this wish, we nrust 
first’ believe that you most anxi- 
ously, most’ sincerely, most de- 
‘voutly, and from ‘the bottom of 
your heart, wish to be turned 
out of office, and to see blasted 
for everall hope of obtaimng 
those-emoluments and’ honours 
which were the -naturally-ex- 
pected reward of ‘that political 
apostacy, which no man ever 
falls into without being actrated 
‘by a motive sufficient to over- 
come all’ the ordinary~feelings 
of our nature. 





the bottom. of your heart, that 
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say, that I not only doubt of 
your sincerity here, but that I 
doubt of it as to every part of 
your statement. I believe you 
to wish, from the bottom of 
your heart, that the Queen may 
be degraded, sunk, ruined in 
public estimation; and that you 
may profit from this destruction 
of her Majesty. 

I shall by and bye speak as 
to the nature of the evidence 
generally, and shall here re- 
mark only on your assertion 
with regard to the opening 
speech of the Attorney General. 
You assert that your case is as 
strong in facts and details as jt 
Stood in. that opening speech. 
There was no one who doubted, 
that the swearing would go as 
far as the opening, But, there 
was one part of that opening, 
which was of so odious. and 
hideous a nature, that it was not 
to be expected that even an 
attempt would be made to es- 
tablish it by evidence. The 
passage of the opening to which 
‘Lallude is given by the reporter 
in the following words: “ On 
‘“‘ the return of the Princess from 
* the East, she brought in her 
“ train a man named Leone, of 
‘* the most brutal and depraved 
“manners. This person .used 


‘* Branchi in the most indecorous 
“and shameful manner, the 
“ Princess and Bergami being 
“ present. The circumstances 
“are 80 shocking, so disgusting 
“to the mind, that I cannot 
“without difficulty bring my- 
“ self to mention them to your 
“Lordships, but at is necessary. 
‘“ The painful sttuation in which 
“ Tam placed, requires that | 
“ should make your lordships 
‘‘ understand the nature of the 
“ disgusting exhibition, which 
« shall appear by the testimony 
« of various witnesses. This 
“man, in the situation I de- 
“scribed, used to IMITATE, 
amongst other things, in the 
“most indelicate manner, the 
“SEXUAL INTERCOURSE, 
“before the servants, in the 
“ presence of the Princess.” 
Now, let it be observed, that, 
with this odious and detestable 
charge, thus introduced with 
apparent trembling reluctance, 
thus painfully forced from the 
humane and modest Attorney 
General ; with this charge, thus 
introduced, that pious advocate 
closed his long string of accusa- 
tions, asserting that it should be 
supported by the testimony of 
several. witnesses. And how 
has it been supported even by 
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ous | 
the after all the attempts that you) tion to attempt to give force to 
eing were able to make to get this; your statement by asseverations 
nees most horrible falsehood down | of your sincerity in wishing from 
ting in the shape of evidence, it turns| the bottom of your heart that 
nnot out that Leone was anITALIAN | the Queen might be acquitted ? 
mys BUFFOON ; or, as we call such Your next attempt in this 
your personsasGrimaldi,a CLOWN ; | closing string of professions is, 
ary. and that he exhibited before the | to- acquit the Ministers of all 
hich _ _ Princess and numerous other per-| blame in sending out and sup- 
vat | | —s sons, upon numerous occasions, | porting the Milan Commission. 
hips that which the witnesses called | You assert, that it was “ qutle 
the a BUFFOONERY. Nothing zmpossible”’ that the Ministers 
hich ' more could be extracted than|should not ‘have established 
ony ' this. It will be proved, I dare|some mode of enquiry into the 
his ' say, that the Queen was no more | truth or falsehood of the reports 
de- q guilty of crime here than ladies | cireulated in most parts of Europe 
TE, _ inthis country are when they see| derogatory to her then Royal 
the _ the Clowns on the stage, parti-| Highness. You ask whether it 
the | cularly at the fairs throughout} was not their duty to institute 
SE, ' the country. It will be found,|such inquiry. 
the |  Idare say, that she took no par-} This is going very far back; 
| ticular delight in these exhibi-/ it invites us to a discussion which 
hat, tions; but, at any rate, was it} you would haye done well to 
ible not monstrous to accuse her of | leave unprovoked; for, if the 
vith : having had exhibited before her| reports were so widely citru- 
nce, an imitation of the sexual inter-| lated, why have you not dared 
the : course ; to send forth that accu-| to produce any of those persons, 
ney sation, premeditatedly to send it} who were the bringers of the 
hus forth allover the world, know-| reports ; for those persons must 
ate ing that it must lie for many have possessed some knowledge 
ane | Weeks uncontradicted by evi-|beyond that of mere rumour ; 
1 be dence ; is it not now monstrous | and before any proceeding was 
- of in you to say, that the facts and | adopted upon their intelligence, 
ow details of the Attorney General | that intelligence ought to have 
by have all been made out by evi-| been seen to be well grounded. 
by, dence? And after this isit not] Besides,if the ministers had heard 

4 monstrous attempt at imposi-| such reports ; and if they really 
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‘But, what do they*# They listen 
-to-all informers, they keep: the 
servants, They send cut lawyers 
- all their preparations for.striking 
‘ready they threaten -her avith 


ito England; and at the-same! 
‘time : tender her a princely. in- 


‘the kingdom! ‘ 


-preserve ‘the honour of the, 
- Crown .and the Royal .Family?, 


-duty towasds.the Crown and to- 
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had had a desire to preserve 
upsullied the -honour of the 





Royal Family, .if.that had been 
their object, they would _ have | 
sent out some well known friend 


under your .protection are the 
members ef the Milan com- 
mission. .In your:praises.of Mr, 
| Coons, it would be unjust to 
Suppose you either more-er less 


of her Majesty to give her in- | sineere than you are wm your 


formation of the reports; to 
warn her.of her danger ;- to he-, 


seech her to be-more prudent. } 


In short, they would have-acted 
as friends and notzas enemies. | 


»wishes for the acquittal of the 


Queen. For my own part J 
know .nothing of him; and 
shallonly -say, that.Ijudge-of 
him from his -aets ; and:that his 
‘voluntarily takiag upon himself 
such ian employment is. quite 


information secret, they send out{suflicient. to make.us aequainted 


spies to watch -for :turned -off 
to collect depositions ; they make 


the blow ; and when they: are: 


a prosecutiomif :*e dare eome 


come if sher will. remain out of 


iii 


Did this-look: like anxiety ‘to. 


Did this shew-a deep sense of 


wards the people ¢ Did all this 
look like fair, honest.end-fmend- 
ly dealing ;: or.did it look Jike a 
premeditated plan for her Ma- 
Jjesty’s destruction. as Queen of 
this kingdom ? 


with the characterof the man. 
‘Assto Mr..Powell, whom you Te- 
present -as possessing great 
practiec -in the law, 1 -have 
known nothing of him since the 


year 1806. He .is what ‘the 


West Indians cali-a Musti, 
or a Quartaron,| forget.which ; 
and he unites the vivacity of the 
one race «avith : the -keenness of 
the -sharpest race of white men. 
He was a very efficient fellow 
labourer of mine ‘in that great 
and Holy «work,.the demolition 
of the Arastocratic:influence 4” 
the @ity of Westminster. He 
was the.clerk of Mr. -PAauLt’s 
attorney during : the.memorable 
struggie.of that brave little man 


against .the -haughty aod ins0- 


lent .noblesee; and which strug- 


«| gle actually put an end:to theit 





The next. band that you yo: 





power. Mr. Powe t laboured, 
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not merely in his profession, but 
es a sincere and able friend of 
the cause. He wrote placards, 
he wrote songs; he gave life to 
the duller mass that we had to) 
deal with; and, in shert, he 
earned what he reeeived, the 
praises of us all. Not kuowing 
that Mr. PoweLt had changed 
his polatice, 1 was at first sur- 
prised’ when I heard his name 
mentioned in conneetion with 
this affair. That ehange having 
taken place; he, Sir, having 
dike you, and, doubtless, from 
motives as honourable as yours, 
undergone a conversion, 1 could 
wt once perceive that a fitter 
man upon the face of the earth 
<ould not have been found to 
take a part in the Milan Com- 
mission. With regard to CoLe- 
NEL Brown, whose character, 
you say, you are told stands as 
high as that of those who had 
dared to traduce him ; J have to 
observe, in the first place, that, 
being an officer ia the army, he 
is wholly dependant for his 
bread on the breath of the pro- 
Secutors in this case, He ean, 
at any momert, be dismissed 
from the service, and thys. be 
stripped of all. means of ex- 
istence, unless, like your wit- 
ness, Saccuini, he was to 
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for that of subaltera menial 
servant, On the other hand, it 
is in the power of those prase- 
cuters to make him a general in 
two days; to load him with 
honours in his profession; to 
make him a Knight of the Bath ; 
to make him Governor of an 
Island or Garrjson; and, in 
short,.to elevate him to any dc- 
gree. To be a spy vpen the 
actions of another man’s wife ; 
to hynt out for witnesses agajnst 
her; to be assaciated with a 
lawyer and an attorney, to get 
tegether the. furnitare of a 
green bag; these are offices net 
very compatible. with the cha- 
racter of a soldier; and, there- 
fore, it requires something a 
little more than you have yen- 
tured to say in order to gjve ys 
a high opigion of this CopongL 
Brows, | 
The persons constituting, this 
secret and lurking junto were 
well aware of the purposes to 


which their information was to 


be applied., They had all lived 
in Eogland ; they had. heard of 
the treatment of the persecuted 
Queen; they knew. in what 


‘manner, she had beey driven 


from her husband’s house ; they 
‘had heard of the perjugies aim- 
ed against ber life. in 1836; 





change his character of officer 


they were we)l acquainted with 
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all the anparalleled atrocities 
committed against her: they 
must have known of the adven- 
ture of the Baron D’Omp- 
TEDA: and, with all this know- 
ledge in their minds, they un- 
dertake the office of hunting up 
turned-off servants, and of rak- 
ing together every thing that 


‘any Italian, however infamous 


his or her character, would swear 
against this deeply injured and 
long persectted woman. These 
are facts that nobody can deny. 
These faets are notorious as the 
sun at noon-day; and knowing 
these facts to be true, we want 
nothing more to give us a cor- 
rect opinion of the motives and 
characters of these three men. 
We want nothirig more to ena- 
ble us to judge of the charac- 
ters of those, whom the Minis- 
ters selected for this memorable 
undertaking. 

You conclude your speech by 
asserting that the preamble of 


‘ the Bill is proved ; and, hav- 


ing thus concluded, the report 
states that there was a cheering 
in the House! That is to say, 
Sir, some, at least, of her Majes- 
ty’s yudges and jurors applaud- 
ed you! Itis not for me to ques- 
tion the propriety of condtict of 
the persons who compose the 


venture to say, that this is the 
first time that everany one heard 
of judges cheering a counsel at 
their bar. I should as soon ex- 
‘peetto hear a judge cheer agood 
tough swearing witness for the 
Crown ; or, to see him descend 
from the bench and shake such 
witness by the hand! If their 
lordships bad done either of 
these things during the trial, it 
would not have been more 
odious than to cheer you ; and, 
therefore, lam bound to believe, 
that, as to this matter, the re- 
porter must have committed a 
mistake. 

Having thus been led by you, 
to take a view of the origin of 
this affair, and to enquire a little 
into the character and motives 
of the parties concerned in it, ! 
now go back to the beginning 
of your speech, where you state 
the line of conduct that you and 
your colleagues pursued upon 
receiving directions to support 
the Bill. But, though it might 
be convenient enough to you to 
blink all the previous transac- 
tions, from the sending out of 
spies to Italy, to. the commence 
ment of the trial, it becomes 
not us to be guilty of such 
blinking ; for, on the conduct of 
the prosecutors, previous to the 








trial, a great deal depends— 
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That conduct serves to eluci- 
date their motives; and, if we 
find that conduct to be such as 
to argue a most anxious desire 
to produce the degradation of 
her Majesty, we are to carry 
that important fact in our minds 
when we are contemplating the 
evidence that they have finally 
produced. {, therefore, shall go 
into these previous transactions ; 
and, if I show that the real ob- 
ject all along has been to keep 
her Majesty from the country, 
or to drive her from tt, 1 must 
necessarily view the evidence 
brought forward as having that 
for its object; and if that was 
the object, I must look at every 
tittle of evidence with some- 
thing a great deal more than 
suspicion. 

In the first place, I think it as 
clear as day-light, that it was at 
first intended never to give her 
Majesty any trial at all. If such 
had been the intention, why 
were green bags sealed up sent 
to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment? There were precedents 
enough for sending Green Bags : 
for referring these to secret com- 
mittees; and for passing Bills, 
at once, upon the report of those 
But, for admit- 
ting the aceused party to trial 


Committees. 
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after such reports, there were 
no precedents at all. When 
the Reformers were put in dun- 
geons in 1817, the Bill was 
passed upon the sole ground of 
the Report of Secret Commil- 
tees. ‘The Reformers prayed to 
be heard in their defence before 
the passing of the Bill. They 
presented Petitions praying to 
be heard before they were con- 
demned. They declared the 
Reports to contain falsehoods, 
and prayed to be permitted to 
produce evidence at the bar to 
prove those falsehoods. Their 
petitions were rejected; and 
the horrible Bill was _ passed. 
I can see no reason, therefore, 
for supposing that, in the first 
instance, any trial at all was in- 
tended; and my belief is, that 
the trial was suggested to the 
prosecutors solely by the loud 
expression of the public voice. 
A trial, a fair, open impartial 
trial, was what the Queen had 
no right to object to, and it was 
what, indeed, she had always 
courted. But what sort of. trial 
is this to which the Queen has, 
in the face of her repeated pro- 
tests, been subjected? To enu- 


merate the circumstances, with- 
out any comment on them, will 
be quite sufficient to give pos- 
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terity a correct opinion of the 
nature of this never-to-be-for- 
gotten Trial. 

Firat, the pretended evidence 
is laid before the Houses sealed 
up, accompanied with a propo- 
sition to submit this evidence to 
secret committees ; which com- 
mittees consisted of the prose- 
cutors themselves, and some 
other persons of their chusing. 

Second, the Ministers describe 
the evidence as amounting to 
scandalous and heavy charges 
against the Queen. 

Third, these same Ministers 
enter into a negociation with 
her Majesty, offering her per- 
fect impunity, a splendid con- 
veyance to the continent, an in- 
troduction, as Queen of Eng- 
land, to a Foreign Court, and a 
princely income for the remain- 
der of her life. 

Fourth, the House of Com- 
mons send a deputation to her 
Majesty, containing their de- 
clarition that she may accept 
of these terms, without leaving 
any stain upon her character. 
And declaring, also, at thesame 
time, that a trial, terminate how 
it may, “must be derogatory 
“to the dignity of the Crown, 
“ and injurious to the best in- 
“ terests of the country.” 

Fifth, the Queen having: re- 





solved not to accept of: these 
terms; not tobe banished from 
England, the House of Lords, 
(who had suspended the ope- 
ration of their Secret Commit- 
tee) resolved to go into that 
Secret Committee. 

Sixth, their Secret Committee 
make a Repert containing heavy 
changes against the Queen. 

Seventh, upon this report, a 
Bill is brought in by the Minis- 
try, called a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, containing the most 
grievous accusations against the 
Queen, charging her with an 
adulterous intercourse, and sen- 
tencing her to degradation and 
divorce. | 

Eighth, this Bill is not pro- 
ceeded upon directly ; but this 
Bill, together with the Report 
on which it is founded, are sent 
all over the world; are placed 
under the eyes of the nation, as 
containing facts which the prose- 
cutors solemnly declared they 
wore prepared to substantiate 
by evidence. ‘These doeuments 
are thus placed under the eyes 
of the nation, there to remain 
for six weeks; without any Op- 
portunity afforded to her Majesty. 
to produce any thing in refuta- 
tion of these outrageous ac- 
cusations. . 

Ninth, her Majesty, in order 
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that she might be prepared to 
rebut charges -founded on evi- 
dence, er pretended evidenee, 
cellected by the means of Cooke, 
Powell, Brown and ethers, ia 
the manner that we have seen, 
applied te be furnished with the 
names and deseriptions of the 
persons whe had sworn against 
her. This, which is unifermly 
cranted in every ease of divorce ; 
and was the more necessary in 
this case because the home of 
the witnesses was. at.so great a 
distance, and because they were 
utterly unknowa in the vicinage 
of the Court; this was refused 
to her Majesty! 

Tenth, her Majesty next ap-| 
plied for the names of the places 
where her alleged crimes hed 
been committed. These, too, 
were refused her. Se that, she 
was left for the whole ef the 
six weeks, without any possilale 
clue by which she could come 
at the means of cross-examina- 
tion, or at facts and: circum- 
Stanees to develope the ebarac- 
ters, connections and motives of 
the witnesses ! 

Eleventh, the Court, as it is 
called, opens. And how is it 
composed? Partly of the prose- 


cutors themselves! It is com-|- 


posed, not of twelve men, taken 


nel; the judges ase, at once, 
judges and jurors, and part of 
them are the accusers ; and these 
aceusers are also the Ministers 


tof the. King, from whom it is 


prepesed te divorce the Qneen. 
How these judges, jurors and 
accusers are situated relatively 
with regard to each other ; how 
all, or any part, are situated 
with regard to the hing, I Jeave 
the public to judge; but, in 
this case, unanimity is not 
required in the decision, as is 
the case with a jury; in this 
case, the jury are not all re- 
quired to be present. during the 
\whele of the proceedings ; in 


may excuse themselves for non- 
attendance ; in this case, the 
trial may stop whenever the 
prosecutor pleases, and may be 
revived-again, at any future pe- 
riod.; in this case, all, you say, 
is right and fair, but, in this 
case, we find nothing that we 
find in that species of trial to 
which we have been accustomed, 
and to which species of trial 


while against the present mode 
of trial, she has constantly 
protested. 

Twelfth, the witnesses are fi- 
nally brought to the spot by 





Promiseuous)y from ‘a long pan- 


night. They are shut up in a 
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this case, any part of the jury. 


alone her Majesty has appealed ;_ 
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fortress, from which they are 


drawn, one at a time, to be 
produced at the bar. The Court 
itself is guarded not only by 
numerous soldiers, horse and 
foot, but by a species of gens 
@armes, armed with swords 
and pistols, mounted on horse- 
back, and yet, in a sort of dress 
other than that of soldiers. The 
streets leading to this Court have 
been cut asunder by barricadoes, 
leaving only narrow passages, 
guarded by armed men; so that 
the public have been forcibly 
prevented from getting even a 
view of the outside of the build- 
ing! Even the Parks have been 
closed. All these barricadoes 
and obstructions are so many 
epen and daring breaches of the 
law. They are so many tndtet- 
able acts. They are so many 
acts which are punishable by 
the well known laws of the 
land ; and being perpetrated by 
the means of absolute force, they 
argue a total suspension and ab- 
sence of the laws. Men have 
been knocked down; the gens 
<’armes have presented their 
swords and pistols at divers 
citizens who attempted to pass 


along those public highways, 
along which they had a right 
to pass. 
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Thirteenth, the trial begins 
on the 17th of August; the At- 
torney General opens his case. 
This opening, together with the 
evidence of the first witness, lies 
before the public for three whole 
days without the possibility of 
anv thing being produced to 
counteract their effect. Then 
follows a three weeks detail of 
evidence drawn from the for- 
tress. The Queen has no know- 
ledge of any witness that is com- 
ing forth. She has no know- 
ledge of any of the places where 
the alledged acts are said to have 
been committed. Her counsel 
has no means of effectual cross- 
examination; and thus this long 
string of swearings are sent 
forth to the world. 

Fourteenth, at length you 
have run out your witnesses, 
and ask for time, in order to ob- 
tain a relay. This shameful, 
this scandalous, this atrocious 
application, is not, indeed, grant- 
ed, but it obtains two things; 
Jirst, two days more for the evi- 
dence to work against the Queen, 
and, next, a pretence for saying 
thatif this new relay of witnesses 


had come, your case. would have 
been more. complete. It also 


obtains, in this mode of trial, & 





[pretence for reviving the. pro- 
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ceedings, hereafter, in case the 
present proceedings should fail 
of their ultimate object. 
Fifteenth, as & compensation, 
or equivalent, for not having a 
listof the witnesses, her Majés- 
ty was to be allowed time to 
prepare for her cross-examina- 
tion of your witnesses. But 
what time was allowed her? 
What time was allowed her to 
enquire into the characters, 
way of life, connections, motives, 
temptations and other things 
belonging to these witnesses ? 
No time at all; for her counsel 
were compelled to cross-ex- 
amine the moment you chose to 
close your evidence, or were to 
forego all the advantages which 
inquiry might give them, at any 
future time. They were com- 
pelled to say that they at once 
abandoned all future cross-ex- 
amination; or, to go, at once, 
into that cross-examination, be- 
fore it was possible for them 
to obtain a quarter part of the 
information necessary to enable 
them to put the suitable ques- 
tions to your witnesses! «And 
this, too, you will observe, was 
imposed on them by the Court, 
at once judges and jurors, and 
consisting partly of ‘accusers, 
who, be it observed, too, if they 
fail in their accusation; if they 


fail in obtaining conviction of 
her Majesty, have on their own 
shoulders the responsibility of 
having caused these proceed- 
ings, and of having expended 
immense sums of the ° public 
money in the enterprize. The 
House of Commons has declared, 
by asolemn vote and resolution, 
that the trial, terminate how it 
may, “ must be derogatory to 
“ the dignity of the Crown and 
‘“‘ injurious to the best interests 
‘‘of the country,” but if the 
decision make it known to the 
world that the accused party ‘is 
innocent, what then will be the 
responsibility of those prosecu- 
tors! And, let it be never for- 
gotten, that these prosecutors 
were amongst those, who re- 
fused the Queen’s Counsel that 
which they called an equivalent 
for the denial of the list of wit- 
nesses and the list of places. 

Sixteenth, and last, comes 
your summing up, a thing whol- 
ly unknown in an ordinary 
courtof justice, where the sum- 
ming up is the act of the judge, 
and not of the counsel; and 
where the judge has his place 
for life, unless he be impeached, 
and convicted of misconduct in 
his office. 

Now, Sir, before 1 proceed to 





comment on this summing up, 
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have I not a right to call upon 
the public te consider well these 
sixteen circumstances, or parts, 
of the transaction? It is impos- 
sible to arrive at any thing like 
a correct opinion of the thing 
altogether, without keeping the 
whole of. these circumstances 
constantly in view. Yoware not 
to be suffered to take us into 
your case, asif it were a case of 
an ordinary nature, asif it were a 
case where party and party met, 
and where the disinterested 
jadge and promiscuously chosen 
jury were called upon to hear and 
determine according to the usual 
forms and on the settled princi- 
ples of law. You are not to 
entrap us into a hearing of your 
summing up, without retaining, } 
all along, in our minds, those im- 
pressions which all these sixteen 
circumstances are so well cal- 
culated to make. You talk of 
evidence, witnesses, the court, 
and so on; but we should do 
yteat injustice to her Majesty, if 
we were to take these words in 
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come at a just decision, we must 
constantly bear in mind the cha- 
racter, the conduct, the motives 
of the parties to the prosecution, 
and every other thing, by which 
the proceedings have finally 
been preduced- 

When we speak of a witness, 
de we not always ‘mean a person 
that has come out of the Com- 
munity? Do we not always 
mean a person known to many 
people in the community? Ex- 
cept in cases of adultery and 
high treason, lists of witnesses 
are not furnished before-hand. 
But, in cases of indictment; m 
all cases, other than for acts of 
high treason, the names of some 
of the witnesses are endorsed on 
the Bill of Indictment ; and, be 
it observed; that there 1s, 10 


eriminal cases, a previous ex@ 


mination before Magistrates. At 
any rate, when we talk of a 
witness, we mean a person that 
has lived openly some where; 
that is known to somebody 
within the reach of the Court. 





their usual aceeptation. In this 
case, the proceeding is neither | 
civil nor criminal; there is seis 
ther declaration nor indictment ; 
the party aceused is neither 
traitor, adulteress,nor trespasser. 
It isa mode of proceeding un- 
known to our minds; and to 





We do not mean a person im- 
ported into the country by night, 
brought up the water by the 
means of muffled oars, put into 
a fortress guarded by land’and 
by water, seeing the face of no 
creature except the agents em- 
ployed to bring him and pro- 
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duce him; and, at last, drawn 


vut of the fortress to be clapped 
into the box. This is a thing 


that we never mean when we_ 
talk of a wetness. It isa secret 
witness, which is a thing un- | 
known to the laws. | 

There is in this case, too, ano- | 
ther most material circumstance. | 


When we talk of a witness we | 


mean a person that has to live 
tn the community after he has 
given kis testimony. Nota per- 
son that is to be sent away to 
some foreign country and never 
to see England again. There 
are many men who would fear- 
lessly take false oaths enough if 
they were sure of being sent 
away to hive in safety and com- 
fort for the rest of their lives 
without any human being to 
reproach them. By a witness, 
Wwe mean a person that is des- 
tined to live and show his face 
in the community where he bas 
given his testimony; and not 
® person that is to be imme- 
diately shipped off in improved 
circumstances to his distant na- 
tive country, where he may live 
free from all reproach. 

These are our ideas with re- 
gard to witnesses ; and, there- 
fore, previously to our entering 
into any inquiry as to what.your 
Witnesses have sworn, we, have 








to ask ourselves whether your 
witnesses answer, in the smallest 
degree, to what we have always 
considered as the true description 
of a witness. Without this pre- 
vious inquiry, we should be mis- 
led.. We should fall into the 
notion, that we have here, be- 
fore us, witnesses of the usual 
stamp. Let us ask ourselves, 
whether, if our neighbour were 


‘accused of a crime, no matter 


what, if his prosecutors were 
the most powerful persons in 
the world; if they had countless 
millions at thetr command ; and 
if they were-to bring against 
our -neighbour. witnesses that 
nobody knew ; that none of ‘us 
had ever seen or heard of; that 
were to be sent away assoon as 
the trial was over, never to be 
seen more by us or any body in 
the country: 1 ask any man 
whether he upon his oath, would 
find his neighbour guilty wpon 
evidence coming from the mouths 
of such witnesses, however posi- 
tive their swearing, and however 
consistent their story ? I, for my 
own part, should look upon my- 
self as the most .wicked of vil- 
lains, if Lwere, upon sueh evi- 
dence, to find my acighbour 
guilty... 

I should now follow . you, 
point by point, im your endea- 
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‘be “laid by the heels;” and 


* ‘been permitted to make, unless 
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yours to make out the truth, 
consistency, and co-herence of 
the evidence against the Queen, 
and in your most miserable at- 
tempts to uphold the characters 
of the witnesses, who really 
come out of your hands much 
blacker than they went into 
them; but,! am restrained from 
going into detail here, by two 
reasons: first, 1do not wish to 


second, 1 must necessarily fall 
short of doing justice to those 
celebrated characters, which can 
be done only by her Majesty’s 
Counsel when he shall come 
forth with that statement, which 
in my opinion, he ought to have 


you had been ‘restrained from 
proceeding with your summing 
up. Here, too, I may remark 
on the enormous disadvantage 
which you intended to throw 
upon her Majesty the Queen. It 
was not enough for you, that 
the ex-parte statements against 
her Majesty; that the King’s 
message; that the abusive 
speeches of the Ministers; that 
the report of the Secret Com- 
mittee; that the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties; that your 
worthy fellow-labourer’s open- 
ing speech; that the swearings 


the Countess Columbier, and 
Count Milani, commonly called 
Sacchini, together with the 
swearings of the high paid 
master and his mate ; it was not 
enough that her Majesty’s cha- 
racter, that her fame as a Prin- 
cess, that her feelings as a wo- 
man, andadisconsolate mother ; 
it was not enough for you that 
all these should be exposed to 
the effect of ex-parte assertion 
and pretended evidence, from 
the 6th of June to the 7th of 
September ; it was not enongh: 
that all this work, this series of 
ex-parte evidence should be 
going forth for three whole 
months without her Majesty 
being afforded the smallest 
chance of legal or official con- 
tradiction ; but your summing up 
must be added to the series, and 
then, even then, her Majesty's 
Counsel were not to open their 
lips in the way of reply, unless 
they would pledge themselves 
immediately to go into an ex- 
amination of that evidence, of 
the necessity of sending to the 
Continent for which they: could 
not have been apprized. much 
more than twenty four hours be- 
fore you began that; summing 
up ! tons 

I shall not, as I said before, at- 





of Majocchi, Barbara Krantz, 





tempt to analyze the evidence. 
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| shall not attempt .to describe 
the characters of the witnesses 
in the manner in which they 
ought to be described, and will 
be described by Mr. BrouGuam. 
1 shall content myself with re- 
marking generally on the de- 
vree of credit which ought to 
be given to swearings such as 
those which you have produced ; 
and also with remarking on some 
of the salient parts of your very 
fecble, though very insidious, 
and, [ may say, hypocritical 
harangue, 

No man, who contemplated 


the strength of the motives or | 


the power and influence of the 
parties to the prosecution; no 
man that tock these into view 
could possibly doubt of a suffi- 
ciency of swearing. Neither, 
if he considered the length of 
time that had been employed in 
preparing and arranging the 
materials, the immense sums of 
money expended by the Milan 
Commissioners, the strong mo- 
lives by which those Commis- 
sioners had been induced to un- 
dertake the task of collecting 
the swearers : no man who kept 
these cireumstanees in his eye, 
could entertain the smallest 
doubt of your being ready to 
Produce oaths in support of all 
that the Bill, the Secret Com- 





‘mittee and the Attorney-Gene- 
‘ral had asserted. In short, that 
‘there would be swearings in 
‘abundance, no man of sense 
ever doubted. But, as to a 
belief of the swearings; as to 
the credit to be given to what 
‘should be sworn: that was quite 
another matter; and I ‘believe 


that every just person in the 


kingdom was prepared, before 
‘hand, not to give credit ; not to 
give the smallest degree of 
“credit to any particle of what you 
might call evidence, unless it 
came from, or was corroborated 
by, testimony other than that 
collected by the Milan Commis- 
sion. This 1 take upon me 
to assert was the firm ground 
upon which every English mind 
rested. It was the ground which 
reason pointed out, too; for, 
before we came to discuss the 
question of the credibility of 
the witnesses, there came to be 
discussed by us, the question of 
Conspiracy or no Conspiracy. 
This you seem wholly to have 
overlooked. If youhad bent a 
little of your attention this way ; 
and had endeavoured to show 
that the general opinion as to a 
conspiracy, was unfounded, you 
would have rendered your em- 





than you iendered them by 
2c 


ployers much greater service ” 
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those professions and assevera-| fers of a brilliant fortune to De 


tions, by which you endeavour- 
ed to cajole the public into a 
belief that, from the bottom of 
your heart, you wished her 
Majesty the Queen to be acquit- 
ted, and to come out white as 
snow after three wliole months 
spent in endeavours to make 
her as black as theDevil himself. 
Upon the supposition that to 
preserve the morals of the coun- 
try has been the care of your 
emplovers; upon the suppo- 
sition that the dignity of the 
Crown, the happiness of the 
people, and a strict love of jus- 
tice ; upon the supposition that 
these have ‘been their objects, 
their actions have all been un- 
natural and preposterous from 
the beginning to the end. Upon 
the supposition that they had 
these objects in view and had 
not been misled by sinister 
workings of any kind, nothing 
can be more absurd and mon- 
strous than their proceedings; 
nothing so foolish, nothing so 
likely to defeat the ends they 
had in view. But, on the con- 
trary, if we suppose a conspiracy 
to have existed, then the send- 


ing out of spies, rumagers for 


witnesses, hunters after the 


Queen’s turned off servants, of- 





Mont, having Majocchi and Sac- 
chini incog. in England; all 
these explain themselves, at 
once; every thing is natural, 
every thing consistent, fitting 
and in regular order of suc- 


cession. 


Therefore, you ought to have 
endeavoured, as a prelude to 
your other efforts, to remove 
this impression about a conspi- 
racy from our minds. This ought 
to have been amongst your pre- 
mises ; but you leave this mate- 
rial question behind ; jump into 
the middle of your case, which 
you chuse to regard as an ordi- 
nary case, and take your wil- 
nesses, one by one, just as if they 
had been discovered by ordinary 
means, and had been examined 
but a day or two before, instead 
of their having been hunted up 
by spying commissioners, at an 
enormous expence, and having 
been bringing on to a state ol 
maturity for the space of two 
years. Mr. BRouGHAM congia- 
tulated you upon your monopoly 
of the knowledge of the law; 
but, really, you are not to be 
congratulated upon your know- 


ledge of the public opinion ; for 


in that opinion a conspiracy W* 





the foundation of the whole; 


7 
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and not one word did yon atter 
tending to remove tis deep- 
rooted opinion. 

The credibility of a witness 
tliat has been in a state of pro- 
sressive preparation, and that 
has actually been in the pay of 
ihe party, on whose side he is 
brought forward, for a consider- 
able length of time; whose pay 
can be stopped at any moment 
or continued for any length of 
time ; who can be punished by 
immediate dismissal in a country 
far distant from his own; who 
can further be punished, at the 
sole will and pleasure of the 
party in whose pay he lives, 
by being driven out of the coun- 
trv, under the Alien Act, at a 
moment’s warning ; who, if un- 
abie or unwilling to remove, 
can be seized and forced away, 
or shut up in a prison, and this, 
too, by a law, the execution of 
which is in the hands of his em- 
ployer: the credibility of a wit- 
hess so situated, placed in such 
eminent peril on the one side, 
and under such great tempta- 
tions on the other side ;> the cre- 
dibility of such a witness, be his 
character what it may, is not, in 


MY opinion, worth a single 


saw, Were La juror between 
the King and one of my fellow- 
subjects, and such a witness 


were to be produced before me, 
his swearing would have no 
more effect upon me than the 


| whistling of the wind. 


it is said; that, people could 
not swear to so many things, 
unless some of them were true ; 
that such thmgs would never 
have occurred to them, if wholly 
untrue. You say, that it is mon- 
strous to suppose, that all these 
witnesses could think of such 
strange things, if none of them 
had ever happened, You ask 
how such things could have 
come tnto their heads, if they 
had no foundation in fact. This 
is a poor and contemptible way 
of reasoning. Did it not occur 
to you that things might be pué 
into people’s heads ? And was 
there not plenty of time for this 
during the space of two years ? 
God forbid that we should as- 
sert any such thing as this. God 
forbid that we sbould imagine 
that the Countess of Colombier 
had any thing put into her head 
by the kind gentleman that 
found her out, and that offered 
her a brilliant foriune in Eng- 
land. God' forbid’ that ~ we 
should suppose that so virtuous 
and grateful a lady, as she in 
her letter -describes herself. to 
be, should have undergone the 





vulgar operation called (uloring, 
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during the 18 months that her 
ladyship resided in England; 
and occasionally, nay freq uent- 
ly, condescended to honour with 
a tete-a-tele that amiable gen- 
tleman, Mr. Powrett. God for- 
bid that we should imagine that 
this estimable personage, who 
had written a journal full of 
anecdotes proving the amiable 
character and virtuous conduct 
of her Majesty. God jorbid that 
we should imagine that any part 
of the eighteen months which 
this lovely little Swiss, had sub- 
tracted from the days of her in- 
nocent enjoyments at Lausanne, 
could have been employed in 
new modelling that journal, 
which had given so much de- 
light in the sentimental circles 
of those Cantons where the sim- 
plicity of the people is such 
that one brother sells his car- 
case to fight for one sovereign, 
while the other brother sells his 
carcase for the purpose of car- 
rying a gun to shoot at the 
other. Oh! deli~htful simpli- 
city ! God forbid tuat we should 
suppose that the Countess had 
been tampered with, or that her 
name had been changed from 
De Mont to the Countess Co- 
lombier from any other motive 
than that of keeping her mind 
in that state of naiveté, the ma- 





nifest existence of which was 
so well calculated to produce 
crowds of admirers to come 
with half-conquered hearts to 
shake her by the hand. God 
forbid, once more, I say, that! 
should assert this woman to be 
a bribed, suborned, perjured 
wretch. I assert no such thing, 
I can know nothing of the mat- 
ter. But this Iam not afraid to 
assert, that if 1 had thought her 
to be such, your speech would 
not have had the smallest ten- 
dency to remove the impression 
from my mind. 

You assume, that, because the 
things have been sworn to ; be- 
cause they are numerous ; be- 
cause, in short, many things 
have been sworn to, some of 
them must have happened. ,\s 
not this the most miserable 
attempt at sophistry? It is not 
sophistry. It is not worthy of 
the name. Admit this, and then 
there can be no such thing 4s 
false swearing in the world. If 
the incidents be numerous and 
the witnesses many. Admit this, 
and then every man may be 
hanged that cannot prove, by 
oral testimony, the negative of 
what is sworn against-him. Ac- 
cording to this account of yours, 
Susanna was guilty. The judge 
ought to have. concluded, % 
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once, that the Elders were to 
be believed. ‘The woman had 
no proof that they had sworn 
falsely. Nevertheless, the old 
bucks were caught out; and 
though they had sworn posi- 
tively to her guilt, she was ac- 
quitted and they were punished. 
They were guilty of a base and 
infamous conspiracy.; not a more 
base conspiracy than we ever 
heard of, and, perhaps, not quite 
so base. Yet conspiracy it was ; 
but, according to-your mode of 
reasoning, there never could be 
stich a thing as a conspiracy in 
the world. When, indeed, you 
had to defend Watson and This- 
tlewood against the swearings 
of Castles; when, indeed, you 
had, upon that memorable oc- 
casion, to. shew the Ministry 
that you were a man worthy of 
notice! The French call it se 


nutke oneself worth something. 
Wien, upon that memorable ! 
occasion, you were acting the 
part of a defender, how you 
tore the ruffian witness to pieces, 
Now mark me: his recent regs, 
his preseni good clothes, his 
heing seen frequently with. the 
(sents of the Treasury, his go- 
ng under a false name, the pay 
he had: received from: his em- 





nloyers, his having been kept 


incog. his being brought from 
a prison to the witness box: 
mark me well, I say, every one 
of these circumstances wasdwelt 
upon by you and Mr. Wetherell 
as being of great importance in 
the case; and the sum total of 
these circumstances, was, that 
the witness was an indescribable 
villain, wholly unworthy of the 
slightest credit ; and-the result, 
the result at which every one 
rejoiced, was, an acquttial of the, 
Prisoners! ‘The evidence of 
Castles was, however, as to se- 


veral points, and those essential: 


points, too, corroborated by 
other witnesses, and those, too, 
credible witnesses ; yet; you in- 
sisted, and the jury determined, 


notwithstanding the charge of 


the judge which pointed a con- 
trary way, that no man ought to 
be found guilty upon evidence, 
which at all rested upon the 
‘ indescribable villain,’ Casiles. 

Come, then, let me ask you, 
what witness have you produced, 


upon the present occasion; who- 


was not recently clothed in rags, 


who was not, when produced, 


by'tyow, dressed in clothes pur- 


chased -by the proseeutoz, who, 


has. not been. frequently seen 


with the'agents of the prosecu-, 


tion, who. has. not gene under 


a false, name, who has not long 
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been in the pay of the prosecu- 
tors, who has not becn kept 
incog. who was not brought 
from a prison to the witness- 
box? You know well that all 
these circumstances precisely fit 
the present case; and yet, so 
far are you from calling your 
present witnesses indescribable 
villains, that you hold them forth 
as witnesses entitled to full cre- 
dit, and call upon the House 
to condemn the Queen upon her 
testimony, though uncorrobo- 
rated by that of witnesses of any 
other description; and, at the 
conclusion of a speech in which 
you do this, you have the un- 
paralleled hypocrisy to put up 
a solemn prayer for the acquittal 
of the victim, whom you are 
pursuing with such deadly ma-. 
lignity. 

To hear you, one would sup- 
pose, in good earnest, that every 
fact sworn to, though the Devil: 
himself were to swear it, must 
have some foundation. To hear 
you, one would suppose that 
there was no such thing in the 
world as the hatching of a 
charge. The history of the 
world abounds with instances 
of such hatchings. Is there aj 
man in England who does not 
believe that the charge against 


destitute of truth? Have we 
not, in the story of Nazorn, an 
instance of pure falsehood, of 
taking away a man’s life in or- 
der to confiscate his estate? 
‘The King wanted the man’s 
estate. The Queen, in order to 
procure the man’s death, hired 
false witnesses to swear, that 
Naboth had blasphemed God 
and the King. Upon what ground 
then, would you have us sup- 
pose, that there must be some 
truth in this statement against 
the Queen, merely because it 
has been supported by swear- 
ing. There was no truth in the 
charge against Naboth ; yet Na- 
both was convicted, condemned, 
and put to death. 

Indeed, you may say, that we 
live in an_age of uncommon 
purity; that false swearers are 
not now to be found in any 
part of the world ; and, that, as 
to men in power, they are 
known, ever since the prosecu- 
tion of the tinman of Plymouth, 
to be above every thing re- 
sembling bribery and corrup- 
tion, in the most distant degree : 
that their consciences ate 50 
clear that they wish. us te look 
into their very bosoms; and, 
that, lest we should not do this. 
one of them in particular, 
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his conscience. We have, indeed, 


heard of seat-selling bemg asifourteen years ago, may possibly 


notorious as the sun at noon day:, 
we have also heard a system of | 
blood-hunting spies openly de-, 
fended; you remember Castles 
yourself, and the rest of us have 
not forgotten Oliver, Edwards, | 
Vaughan and a great many’ 
others. Thetefore, notwith-| 


‘ 


a 


—s 





standing the uncommon purity’ 
in public men of the present’ 
age, we are not to be persuaded 
that to hatch a conspiracy is ab- 
solutely impossible ; that to hire 
false swearers is a thing out of! 
all compass of belief; and there-; 
fore, we aré disposed not to be- 
lieve any part of the facts 
merely because they have been’ 
sworn to. 

But why should we travel far’ 
and wide to discover the possi- 
bility of false swearing against 
her Majesty, the Queen? If her 
Majesty had never been attack- 
ed by false swearers before, even 
then we should not have been 
Teady to subscribe to your doc- 
trine. Bat we know that she 
has. We know that petjured 
witnesses were brought against 
her foutteen years ato. This 
we have the proof of; and, as in 
all other cases, we reason from 
the known to the uiknown, 





We ednclade’ that that which 


was known to have taken place 


now have taken place again. 

In 1806 was there not a con- 
spiracy against the Queen? 
Was there not a conspiracy 
against her at that time. What 
should have induced the Doug- 
Jas’s and others to come forward 
and perjuré themselves? Pray 
let me put this question home 
to you ; fer we do great injustice 
to her Majesty if we separate 
this procecding from _ that. 
What, then, 1 say, shoald have 
induced the Dougias’s and others 
to come forward and perjure 
themselves in evidence they gave 
against. her Majesty? They 
could not hope to supplant her 
Majesty. They must have well 
known, that, at the very. least, 
they would expose themselves 
to great public hatred on ac- 
‘count of their perfidy to their 
benefactress. They must have 
seen that they should place 
themselves m great danger ; and 
yet they came forward to pet- 
jure themselves. Clearly then, 
they mast have been prevailed 
upon to do this by some power- 
ful motive, by some promises 
of great teward; ard here, 
then, is the proof of conspiracy. 
They profess theniselves, as you 


now profess fodrsei(, and as~ the 
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ministers profess themselves, 
and as,1 dare say, Cooke, Pow- 
ell, Brown, Varmaceti, D’Omp- 
teda, will all profess themselves, 
to have been actuated by no- 
thing but a pure and ardent 
love of public duty. Well then, 
if this pure and ardent love in- 
duced the Douglas's to perjure 
themselves in 1806, why may 
not that same love of public 
duty have produced similar ef- 
fects upon the present occasion. 
Your witnesses may possibly be 
the best sort of people in the 
world ; but your argument, that 
there must be some truth in the 
statement, because they have 
sworn to it, isnot worth a‘rush. 

Majocchi, for instance, may 
possibly be one of the most 
worthy men alive. He may 
have been actuated by nothing 
but.a disinterested desire to 
promote the preservation of the 
morals of England. This desire 
may have produced his trip 
from Vienna to Milan; his trip 
back again to Vienna ; it may 
have brought him acquainted 
with the Embassy of CastLe- 
REAGH’s brother ; it may have 
brought him to England, after 
his conferences with Brown ; it 
may have led him to his snug 
incognito at Gloucester; it 


so minutely so many things that 
so many other persons would 
have forgotten ; andit may have 
made him forget so many things 
that almost any other person 
would have remembered. | wilt 
not say that it may have led him 
to Carlion House, for, really, 
when we find him there, what 
other inducement could he have 
had than that of an bumble en- 
deavour to preserve unsullied 
the honour of the British Crows 
and the morals of the British 
nation ! 

You are pleased to skip over 
this important fact, or rather to 
endeavour to slide by it with an 
undervaluing sneer. ‘ Where 
is that palace,’ says SHak- 
SPEARE, “‘ into which foul things 
will not sometimes creep.” 
There were here, it seems, twe 
things that creptinto the palace. 
There was Mr. Powell as well as 
Mr. Majocchi! Pray let us mark 
the time. The late King wos 
just dead. Majocchi and Powell 
meet at Carlton House. That 
they should meet one another, 
and that frequéntly, too, was, 
considering their relationships, 
not at all surprising. But, why 
should they meet in the King’s 
Palace? That is the question 
which the public want answer- 





may have made him remember 


ed. Powell and Majocchi, dear 
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companions and co-Operators, 
could have met at Mr. Powell’s; 
they could have met at the 
Countess Colombier’s ; they 
could have met any where. 
Why, then, did they meet at the 
King’s Palace? ‘There must 
have been some other person for 
them to see there? Why could 
not that person go to Mr. Pow- 
elil’s chambers? What person 
could it be that they could pre- 
vail upon to meet them no- 
where but in that one place ? 
Slight, therefore, as you were 
pleased to consider this circum-, 
stance, it is a creumstance 
which, with the public, has 
weighed heavier against: the 
prosecutors, than the swearings 
of all your witnesses against 
her Majesty, the Queen. 

Letit be recollected, that the 
facts relating to this memorable 
visit, were drawn out of Ma- 
_ jocchi, during a cross-examina- 
tion, suggested by persons who 
had known Majocchi at thie time 
of the visit, and who had given 
to the Queen’s advisers infor- 
mation with regard to that visit. 
When Majocchi came out of 
Carlton House, he confesses 
that he showed. his companion 
eighty guiaeas, or sovereigns, 
and he-forgets whether he did, 





or did not, shew him more. He 





will not swear that. he did not 
count 850 pieces. Thus, then, 
we have this fellow, who was 
living incog. in England, meet- 
ing PowELL at the King’s Pa- 
lace, and coming out of that 
Palace with his hands full of 
gold! And what does he say 
he was to do with this gold 4 
What does he say that it was 
given him FOR? Why, to bear 
his expences to Vienna. Twenty 
pounds would have. been a 
plenty for this purpose ; and he 
will not say that he did not 
count 156! But why send Ma- 
jocchti to Vienna? and why 
send him, too, just at the time 
that her Majesty was become 
Queen! He was going with 
dispatches to Lord Stewart. 
What! were there not enough 
of regular King’s messengers to 
carry these dispatches? What 
were all these about, that this 
Majocchi should be fixed upon as 
the only person to carry dispatch- 
es to the British Ambassador at 
the Austrian Court? And what 
had Mr. Powe t to do with.dis- 
patches to the Ambassador it 
Vienna? Could not these dis- 
patches be prepared without the 
assistanee of this busy. Attorney’ 
who is not even yet made a 
Right Honourable Privy Coun- 
cillor? In’short, even before 
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we hear the evidence of the 
persons who made the discovery: 
of this memorable visit, can 
there be a doubt in the mind of 
any impartial man living as to 
the object. of the visit, and as to 
real relationship, which existed 
between Majocchi, PowELL and 
PoWELL’s employers. 
Youcomplajn that Mr. Brouc- 
HAM, in his cross-examinations: 
said little to the witnesses with 
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604 
knew, that a whole corps of 
adroit lawyers had been at work 
in this affair for a great length 
of time; and how was he to 
hope to catch such witnesses 
tripping upon the main facts 
brought out in regular sucees- 
sion, by those who had looked 
the witnesses in the face, and 
put the same questions to them 
so many times? To get from 
them the amount of their pay, 


regard to the facts that they hadj was of the greatest importance. 


sworn to, but asked them what 
money they had received ; what 
money they had been promised ; 
where they had been; what 
names they had borne at seve- 
ral times and at several places 
And were not these the proper 
topics ¢ What was the use of 
his asking them. any questions 
about facts that they had sworn 
to over and over again, during 
the space of two years? He 
was not such a simpleton as to 
suppose, that witnesses brought 
forward in such a way, and ex- 
amined so scrupulously so many 
times; he was not simpleton 
enough to suppose, that such 
witnesses would contradict 
themselves as to facts, witb re- 
gard to which every one of 
them had been questioned, in 
legal form, probably fifty or 


Was it not of use to ascertain, 
that the mate of a vessel re- 
ceived more, per month, besides 
board and lodging, than the 
amount of the hire of the vessel 
in which he had served, toge- 
ther with the hire of himself 
and Captain and twenty-two 
seamen, including, besides, the 
provisions of the crew? Was it 
not of importance to ascertain 
that this.man and his Captain 
were receiving more per month 
than the wages of two hundred 
and fifty British sailors ? Was 
not this of great importance ? 
Yes, or else why did you lay so 
much. stress upon the mere — 
cloathing and food which 
Castles acknowledged to have 
r ceived from the Government, 
while he was held incog. a8 4 
witness against Watson and 





sixty times. Mr. BrovcHam 





Thistlewoad ¢ 
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You and your employers soon 
experienced the effect of this part 
of the cross-examination. The 
high pay of these witnesses was 
a heavy blow to the prosecu- 
tion: and, therefore, the subse- 
yueat witnesses had recetved no- 
thing, and were to reeewe no- 
thing! This was altogether 
the other way. We were 1i0ow 
to be made to swallow the fact, 
that the sweet COUNTESS DE 
CoLOMBIER, that amiable and 
simple creature, that she pherdess 
of Frith-street, so frequently vi- 
sited by the gentle Swain, Mr. 
PoWELL ; we wefe now to be 
made believe, that this dear and 
simple little creature, to squeeze 
whose hand the shattered beaux 
are said to have been ready to 
press each other out of existence; 
we are to be made to believe that 
this sincere and grateful crea- 
ture, whose letter to her sister 
lets out the fact, that she had 
been offered a brilliant fortune 
ifshe would come to England ; 
we are to be made believe this 
paragon of purity, who took 
such uncommon pains to get her 
young sister into the house of 
the Princess, after this paragon 
of purity had seen, with her 
Own eyes, that that house was 
as bad as a-brothel; we are te 
be made to believe that this 











modest and most virtuous crea- 
ture, who, out of pure navvele, 
had dropped the name of DE 
Mont, the chambermaid, and 
taken that of CouNTESS DE Co- 
LOMBIER, and who lived in the 


style of a Countess, loo; we are 


to be made to believe that even 
this precious commodity import- 
ad; through the agency of the 
Commission at Milan, had re- 
ceived no reward, was to re- 
ceive no reward, and had con- 
fined her demands and receipts 
simply to the amount of her ac- 
tual expences. You would have 


us believe this; and, indeed, 


she positively’ swore it; and 
which swearing, I believe to be 
of precisely the same value as 
all the rest of her swearing. 

We find that all the principal 
witnesses are servants turned off 
by the Queen. Now, in the first 
place, a married woman, who 
knows that servants are in pos-~- 
session of secrets such as those 
detailed by your witnesses, 
takes special care not to turn 
off such servants. . In the next 
place, such turned off ser- 
vants are very apt to be ex- 
tremely vindictive, while it if 
well known that Italians are not 
less vindictive than other peo- 
ple. Such turned off servants 
are, at least, excellent mate- 
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rials for a commission to work 
In this case there is a 
double motive. When Mac- 
BETH seeks for men to murder 


upon. 


Banquo, le loeks-out for such 
as BANquO has offended; and, 
indeed, such has almost uni- 
formly been tke first movement 
in every conspiracy that has ever 
been heard of azainst men. Hers 
~we find, then, that Majocchi had 
been turned. off; that De Mont 
had been turned off; that Sac- 
cchini had been turned off; that 
‘tthe cook kad been turned off; 
‘and we find also, that the mas- 
ter of the polacre had had a 
qnarrel with Bergami, on ac- 
count of the latter having re- 
fused to comply with his pecu- 
niary demands! Why these 
people were turned off: what 
was their. cenduct and what was 
their-character, we have yet to 
learn, and a pretty account we 
shall have of them, 1 dare say. 
But, without anticipating this, 
Isay that this turning -off, al- 
ways, observe, through the in- 
Strumentalty of Bergami, and 
this quarrel about money be- 
tween Bergami and the Captain 
of the polacre ; I say that these 
circumstances alone, even with- 
out including’ all the other cir- 


cumstances relating to rewards 
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cumstances of living incognito, 
changing names, shifting places 
of abode, and ‘the rest of the 
‘raits that make up the disgust- 
ing picture; without any of 
these, the turning off and the 
quarrels about money, are quite 
suflicient to throw much more 
than suspicion on -every particle 
of the evidence of these persons. 

Viewing, then, asi do these 
witnesses to be as little worthy 
of-credit as Castles was, how 
can you have the conscience to 
suppose that we are to give 
credit to their evidence. He 
was an indescribable villain, you 
said; and upon what did you 
ground your assertions? Why, 
that’ he had been recently 
cloathed -in rags, that he ap- 
peared before the jury ina good 
suit of clothes, that he hed 
been frequently seen about with 
the agents of the Treasury, that 
he had gone under a false name, 
that he had been kept incog. 
and that he had been brought 
from a prison to the witness 
box. Upon these ‘facts, and 
upon the additional one that he 


had been the inmate of a bro- 


thel ; upon these facts you found- 
ed the assertion that he was 4" 
indescribable villain, and that 
no person ought to be found 
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that evidence had been corro- 
borated, in several parts of it, 
by witnesses perfectly credible. 
And yet yeu would now have 
us believe, that, unless the 
Queen can distinctly prove the 
negative of the swearings of all 
these your witnesses, we ought 
to pronounce her guilty! Such 
& monstrous proposition as this ; 
any thing so unfair and impu- 
dent, never before found its 
way from the lips even of a 
Crown Lawyer. 

Having nothing but such wit- 
nesses to produce is the strong- 
est proof in the world that your 
case was not only bad, but. that 
you knew it to be bad. Your 
worthy fellow labourer took oc- 
casion to mention the names_ of 
several English gentlemen and 
ladies who were about the per- 
son, and actually living under 
the same roof with the Princess 
upon land, and some of whom 
accompanied her even in the 
famous Polacre. I assert it to 
be impossible for the facts, re- 


lated by these witnesses of yours | 


to have taken place, without 
those gentlemen and __ ladies 
knowing something about them. 
You may say that the amorous 
works might all be going on 
upon land, and the English gen- 
tlemen and ladies never even 
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hear of them. -You may say, 
that these amorous goings on 
might have been observed by 
the master and mate in the 
Polacre, and they might wholly 
escape the knowledge; neVer 
reach either eves or the gars of 
either of the two English gentle- 
men, who were penned up in 
the same Polacre. You may say 
this, and Cooke, Powell and 
Brown may produce a thousand 
witnesses to swear it: but, when 
you have so said and they have 
so sworn, not one man, woman 
or child will believe either the 
saying or the swearing. 

No,and the question, the uni- 
versal question is, why de they 
not produce some of these Eng- 
lish gentlemen or ladies? And, 
the universal answer to this 
question is, they dare not do at 
You ask, with simplicity enough, 
why do they not produce the 
Bergami’s? .1 do not know 
what they will do; but this I 
know, that the Bergami’s,-or, at 
least, Bergami himself, could not 
be possibly brought as a wit- 
ness for the Queen, seeing that 
he isa party accused ; but this 
I know, too, that you migh 
have brought him, and that he 
would have been a very good 
witness ‘for you, provided that 
he could have been prevailed 
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upen to-swear any thing against 
her Majesty. But, the not cal- 
ling of the English gentlemen 
and ladies, would, of itself, have 
destroyed your cause, even if 
the preparatory proceedings and: 
the circumstances attending your 
own witnesses had not destroy- 
ed it. It is impossible to as- 
cribe the not calling of these 
witnesses to any other than 
one cause ; and that is, the cer- 
tainty in which you were that 
their evidence would falsify the 
swearings of the gentlemen and 
ladies from Cotton Garden. 
You ventured to ca!l only two 
witnesses of a character differ- 
ent from those of your Italians, 
and your Swiss Countess ; name- 
ly, Captains Pechell and Briggs. 
The latter swore that he knew 
of no impropriety of conduct on 
the part of the Princess, now 
Queen, and the swearing of the 
former falsified the assertion ef 
the Attorney-General with re- 
gard to her Majesty’s conduct 
when she went on board the 
Clorinde. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral asserted, that her conduct 
was tame; thatshe put up with 
an ensult from this Pechell.— 
This is false. She resented the 
insult by not suffering Pechell 
to sit at the same table with 
her, and by refusing to see him 
when he made a request to that 
effect by Captain Briggs. Pe- 
cheil’s father was, at that time, 
gentleman usher to the late 


Queen ; his uncle was Receiver- | 


General of Customs; one of his 
cousins was a Captain in the 
Navy, as well as himself! ano- 
ther cousin was a Judge in In- 
dia, and another cousin was the 
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wife of the Dean of Worcester, 
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who is a cousin of Lord Liver- 
pool. This Captain Pechell 
stood, therefore, very peculiar- 
ly connected; and, yet, when 
Captain Pechell comes, at last, 
he is able to produce no one 
fact against the Queen; though 
he clearly shows that he be- 
liaved towards her in 4 most 
unbecoming and insolent man- 
ner. This she punished in the 
only way that it was in her 
power to punish it; namely, by 
refusing to sit at table with him, 
and by refusing him an audience 
which he endeavoured to ob- 
tain. By what motives he might 
have been actuated in his con- 
duct towards the wife of his 
sovereign, as the Prince then 
was; whether he felt himself 
secure from all harm in acting 
as he did; whatever might be 
his motives, upon that occasion, 
no one will say that he was a 
witness friendly to the Queen ; 
and yet, out of his evidence, 
there comes not one single par- 
ticle to corroborate, even by 1n- 
sinuation, the swearings of Ma- 
jocchi and the rest of the tribe 
from the fortress. 

Thus, then, your Italian pro- 
duction; the production of @ 
Commission established for the 
purpose of getting at facts to 
make the Queen appear guilty ; 
these witnesses stand wholly 
unsupported by any thing in the 
shape of corroboration. If i 
be asked why, upon the suppo- 
sition of the whole originating 
in a conspiracy; if it be ask 
why, if the thing were hatched, 
more plump swearing, more 
bed and bolster work was not 
introduced : if it be asked why 
the witnesses were not, upo? 
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this supposition, instructed to 
swear that they actually saw, 
with their own eyes, the thing 
which it is the object to eause 
to be believed was so frequent- 
ly done; if this be asked, the 
answer is perfectly ready. It is 
a rule in all courts of law that 
numerous strong and well con- 
nected circumstances, are worth 
more in producing conviction 
than any fact positively sworn 
to. Upon the supposition that 
this evidence was the fruit of a 
long laid and slowly matured 
conspiracy, nothing could be so 
well contrived as to abstain 
from positive oaths as to the 
real fact itself. Such abstinence 
would naturally give an air of 
scrupulougness to the prosecu- 
tors as well as to the witnesses ; 
and, if the prosecutors could 
make out, by a concatination of 
cireumstances, the certainty of 
the fact, it would be ten thou- 
sand times better for them than 
to have the fact positively sworn 
to by eye witnesses. So that 
this beagiiig about the bush is 
what deeegiyes ndbedy ; but, on 
the other hand, has tended 
Strongly to produce that univer- 
sal conviction which prevails, 
that the whole thing has ori- 
ginated in a conspiracy; for, 
this over-strained caution, as to 
swearing to the positive act, 
has led to this question: how is 


it possible that this incessant; 


adulterous intercourse, could be 
going on, day and night; for so 
longa time, and in so many and 
such different situations; and 
ho one single person should, 
Upon. any occasion, ever have 
witnessed the act itself. 

his over-strained caution, 
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therefore, has not at all tended 
to strengthen your case, but has 
assisted in strengthening the 
conviction that the whole ori- 
ginated, in that desire, which 
has been so clearly discovered 
in evety stage of the proceed- 
ings, namely, to keep or get her 
Majesty out of the country, let 
it cost what it might. 

An conclusion of your speech, 
you say, that the preamble of 
the Bill; that is to say, the 
charges against her Majesty are 
fully made out; and that the 
Bill must accordingly pass, un- 
less she be able clearly, distinct- 
ly and positively to prove your 
evidence to be wholly false. 
This I deny. 1 say that she is 
called upon for no such proof. 
To prove a negalive was never 
yet required of any human be- 
ing. How is the Queen to 
bring any body to swear that 
De -Mont did not see what she 
has sworn that she saw?! All 
that the Queen’s advocates have 
to do is to show that these wit- 
nesses are unworthy of credit. 
This is all; and, as the case 
now stands, the public think 
that this has already been done 
by the witnesses themselves, 
viewed in connection with all 
the circumstances attending the 
Milan Commission and those 
other circumstances, which I 
have stated at the outset of this 
letter. Mr. Brougham might 
have safely gone on instanter ; 
his statement, together with the 
evidence of a few witnesses of 
credibility, would have been 
much more than sufficient for 
the satisfaction of the public. 
The trial might have. been con- 
cluded before now; and we 
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might, on this very day, have 
becu waiting to see whether, 
upon such evidence as you have 
produced, the House of Lords 
would have passed this unpa- 
ralleled Bill. 

As to the case of her Majes- 
ty, in the public opinion, it was 
decided when you closed your 
case, Which case Kad produced 
disgust in the public mind; had 
produced a feeling towards the 
prosecutors and their agents 
that | shall not venture. to de- 
scribe ; and had produced a de- 
gree of alfection and attachment 
towards her Majesty, such as } 
believe never was before feit 


towards any haman  being.|‘ 
You have closed your case: 


your charges and your evidence 
are before the world; and the 
warni-hearted addresses, pour- 
ing in upon her Majesty from 
every town and every Village, 
form the appropriate answer to 


those charges and to that evi- 
dence. 
Feeble, indeed, was your at- 


tempt to apologize for the pro- 
secutors and their agents. We 
could discover, however, from 
that apology, that you were not! 
insensible to the weight of your 
present troubles, and not blind 
to those greater troubles which 
you behold in prospect. You 
appear to see that your patrons 
and employers are beset with 
difficulies on every side; and 
you make a lame attempt to 
euuse it to be believed that the 
dificalties were wncvoidable. 
Dut, who then was it that com- 
pelled the Ministers to send out 
the Milian Commission? Who 
Was it that compelied them to 
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PoWELL and BRown ? Who was 
it that compelled them to send 
the far-famed Hutchinson to St. 
Omers ? Who was it compelled 
them to send down the Green 
Bags? Who was it compelled 
them to instruct your dear bro- 
ther of the law to promulgate 
throughout the world that the 
Queen had witnessed an imita- 
tion of the sexual intercourse ! 
Who was it compelled them to 
fo into a trial which the House 
of Commons had declared“ must, 
“terminate how it might, be 
“ derogatory to the dignity of 
“ the Crown, and injurious to 
* the best interests of the coun- 
‘try?’ Who was it that com- 
pelled them to do any of these 
hinges ;for, if they have not been 
aciing under some compulsion, 
theproceedines are all their own. 

They cannot have been de- 
cerved. They well knew the 
nature and extent of the evi- 
dence. We find Majocchi, the 
simple Countess, and the dis- 
interested Sacchini all residing 
in England for a long time. The 
Ministers must have been well 
acquainted with the circum- 
stances relating to the witnesses ; 
and, what is more, they had all 
their Swearings down in black 
and white in the green bags. 
All that we know now, they 
knew before; and, as to their 
expenditure of money ia this 
business, they have not col- 
descended, even yet, to give us 
a glanee at an account. There- 
fore, there is no excuse for the 
Ministers. The whole of the 
proceedings is their own vollin- 
tary act. ‘They are responsible 
for that act; and, I trust, thet 
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bear your share of that respon- 
sibility, 

I pretend not to say whether 
the Bill will be passed or not. 
But, this | know, that one or 
the other will take plaee; and 
Lam of opinion that it mat- 
ters very little, with regard to 
the ultimate consequences, whe- 
ther the Bill pass or be rejected. 
“ Either way the system is 
sped.” It never will recover 
this blow, be you well assured. 





If the Ministers could have ven- | 


tured to pass ithe Bill simply 
upen the report of the Secret 
Committee ; run it through the 
Houses in twenty-four-hours, 
and put it in execution the next 


minute, as was the case with | 


the Reformers, in 1817, putting 
into it a clause of banishment as 


well as of degradation and di- | 


vorce ; then, indeed, their object 
might have been accomplished. 
But, when once they hesitated ; 
when once they began to ne- 
gociate ; and especially when 
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not chuse more minutely to de- 
sevibe ; but | was quite stire, 
particularly when I saw what 
was passing in other paris of 
the world, that this description 
of our fellow-cifizeus would not 
long remain uniaterested spec- 
tators of the scene. 

My anticipations have been 
fully verilied. ‘The state of things 
is such now, that, let the Hhiil 
pass or let it not pass, the system 
never can recover the blow that 
it has received; aud for your 
consolation, L offer you this con- 
cluding remark, that your cm- 
ployers have dealt this. deadjy 


; 


plow wilh their own hands. 
Wa. COBBETT. 





“« PEEP AT THE PEERS.” 


A new and corrected Edition 


_of this work is now printed,a:d 


they began to talk of trial, their. 


clear as daylight to me, thet 


they had sealed the doom ‘of: 


themselves and the svstem. 


1 never for one moment doubted | 


of the perfect innocence of her 
Majesty. Iwas well aware of 
all the means that Would be 
made use of to make her appear 
Suilty; but L was also. well 
aware of the enlightened state 
of the public mind, of the in- 
legrity of the people, and of the 
sull powerfal force of public 
Opinion, IL was not aware of 
the pre-disposition of a certajn 
description of our fellow citizens 
and fellow sufferers whom { do 








for sale at No. 269, Strand, 
price 4d. We have received 


defeat was certain. It was then; | 2nd adopted many corrections. 


it was, from that very moment, ) The communication relating to 


Old Bags and the Ridicys has 
made us langh. New discove- 
ries are making every day. It 
is very true, that “ one half of 
the world does not»know how 


ithe other half lives.’’—We are 


daily receiving pressing requests 
to publish an .account of. the 
leasing, and other modes of 
disposing of the estates called 
the Crown Lands; which are 
now public property. One co - 
respondent remarks, that this 
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property is really worth several 
millions a-year. As to the 
amount, we can form no correct 
opinion ourselves; but, it is very 
certain, that the late King re- 
ceived, on coming to the throne, 
a settlement of nearly a million 
a-year, in exchange for the in- 
come derived from this property. 
What we should like to come at 
is a list of the persons who rent 
the several parts of this pro- 
perty; the precise situation of 


the several parcels of property 3 


the amount of the rent paid to 
the public by the renters and 
the amount of the real annual 
worth of the property. Any of 
the faithfai Commons might get 
us this list, if they chose ; but 
none of them have yet chosen 
to do it. It is likely that we 
shall never get it as long as the 
present system shall last; and, 
unless we do get it, no satisfac- 
tory Perr can be taken at the 
subject. The faithful Commons 
carry on stout debates about Mr. 
WARREN’s judgeship, and Mr. 
CroakeEr’s 300I. of salary; but 
the faithful Commons do not 
think it worth while to meddle 
with this subjectofCrown Lands, 
any more than Mr. Bennett 
thonght it worth while to med- 
die with an affair submitted to 
him, with regard to which Mr. 


Theodore Hooke could have given 
him some useful information — 
Other Correspondents wish to 
know how that immense sum 
which is granted for secret ser- 
vices is expended, seeing that 
eighty thousand pounds were 
granted for England, and ten 
thousand for freland, last year. 
But here, also, we look with long- 
ing eyes to the faithful Commons, 
the “ guardians of the public 
purse,” under a system which 
is the “ envy of surrounding 
nations, and the admiration of 
the world,’’—Other Correspon- 
dents pour in on us with inquiries 
how it happens that the army 
can cost almost ten millions a- 
year, when it requires so small 
a portion of that sum to pay 
92,000 non-commissioncd officers 
and soldiers. But, to such ques- 
tions as these, we. must defer 
giving an answer till a time of 
much more leisure than we have 
at present the bappiness to en- 
joy.—In our turn, we think we 
have some right to call upon our 
brother Authors for a little ex- 
ertion on their part. We would 
suggest to some industrious 
gentlemen to take a PEEP AT 
THE DUNGEON. This might 
contain an alphabetical list of 
all the persons prosecuted for 





political offences since the ye* 
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1792. which was the time of the 
commencement of the present 
rlorious system. Against each 
person’s name should be, very 
briefly stated, his alleged of- 
fence. Then the name or names 
of the prosecuting lawyer or 
lawyers ; the names of the try- 
ing Judge and _ sentencing 
Judges; the names and resi- 
dences of the Jurors; and, 
lastly, the sum of the sentence, 
and the place of imprisonment, 
We know of no work, except, 
perhaps, our own “ PEEP” (for 
every man thinks his own off- 
spring the best), better calcu- 
lated to do public good than 
this: and we are well assured, 
Mr. Consett, that you would 
lend that helping hand, which 
you have so generously lent to 
us, in securing toa PEEP INTO) 
THE DUNGEON a wide cir-| 
culation. Such a work must! 
necessarily be beneficial. It 
would, as the Scripture says of 
the magistrate, be a “ terror to 


evil doers, and a reward to 
those who do well.’—We are, 


Sir, with great gratitude, 
Your obedient Servants, 


~The AUTHORS. 





THE CORONATION. 

This thing has proved a hoar, 
a-bona fide hoax, at New York, 
where Castlereagh’s Consul 
made the British Packet fire a 
Royal Salnte ; in Canada, No- 
va Seotia, New Brunswick, 
Bermuda, and other colonies, 
there were, on the appointed 
day, ringing of bells, firing of 
cannon, balls, bonfires, ° fire- 
works, baloons, and, of course, 
(rum being cheap) a suitable 
proportion of drunkenness ; for, 
on such an occasion, the Bac- 
chanalian part could not possi- 
bly have been omitted bat from 
a want of loyalty. How these 
celebraiors will have hung their 
stupid heads, when, they found 
(as they must in a few days after 
their celebrations), that there 
had been no coronation! And 
how their neighbours, the Ame- 
ricans, must have laughed at 
them ! Indeed, Castlereagh, Li- 
verpool, and associates, seem to 
have been born to bring shame 
upon all that bears the English 
name. 





a ee ee 


THE WHITBREADS. 


The Courier of Wednesday 
tells us, that two gentlemen, 
RELATIONS of the Misses WHIT- 
BREAD, came to his office to de- 
sire him to “ contradict the un- 
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‘ 4 “ warrantable statement in the QUEEN’S ENEMIES. 
vy “ Times, thatthe sisters of Mr.|. Lhave before stated, and I re- 

} ‘‘ Whitbread went with their | state, that ofthe two most ca- 
ai “ brother -to Brandenburgh | lumnious writers. against. the 


‘ House.” The Courier often 
calls for names, when names 
' would fill a volume; but, will 
| he give us these two names t— 
| Only two. I should like to know 
these relations of the What- 
| breads !—However; m this one 
H | circumstance Her Majesty may 
; H see, that she has no friends ex- 
Prat i) cept the mass of the people.— 
il he And, what need she of more? 

ti) Having unshbaken friendship 
ay here, she need not care about 
] the tag-rag pretenders to hrgh- 
iia blood. .We shall see the day, 
Le when the Whitbreads will think 







' 
ih themselves lucky, if. they can 
i" ; get their names down in print 
amongst the visitors of. the 
Queen. 





ee 





Queen, one, without provoca- 
tion, turned his’ wife out of 
doors and: kept her till she died, 
in a state of great misery, while 
he lived in great luxufy and 
adultery with another woman ; 
and that the other,. without 
cause, also turned his wife out of 
doors ,does not now live withhber, 
but lives with @ much too near 
young female relation of his 
own! These men may say, that 
their inclinations were nol un- 
der their controul ; but, must 
they not be profligate and eruel 
villains ? Ofsuch, and such only, 
and of the base herd who, or 
whose relations, live: on the 
ta.rés, are the Queen’s enecinies 
composed. | 
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